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GRANDMA'S VERDICT. 


By Anna J. Grannis. 





“The world has never been so sweet, 
No, never before!’ she said: 
“The willows never so yellow, 
The maples never so red!” 


But we just laughed and said to her, 
“Why, grandma, every spring 
Ever since we can remember 
You have said the self-same thing!” 
“La, well-a-day, perhaps I have; 
I’m forgetful, old and gray; 
Maybe I have said so before; 
I say it again today. 


“When the maples lose their fire, 
When the willows turn to buff, 

And the skies are only commonplace, 
I have lived here long enough. 


“When the springtime is no marvel, 
And the summer-time but heat; 
When I can see but merchandise 
In a field of waving wheat; 


“When the green of distant meadows 
Means nothing to me but hay, 

I'll close my eyes for good and all, 
For I shall have had my day.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The first National Congress of 
Italian Women, held in Rome 
was attended by 1,300 women. In order 
to avoid arousing prejudice, the mana- 
gers had meant to omit woman suf- 
frage from the program, but they were 
persuaded to include it. The after- 
noon devoted to suffrage drew a larger 


just 


audience than any of the other meet- 
ings of the Congress, and after the dis- 
cussion, when a rising vote was taken, 
only five women voted against it. 


Woman suffrage measures are com- 
ing up all over the world, often in the 


most unexpected places. Now it is an- 
nounced that, in the Filipino VParlia- 
ment, Assemblyman Sotto has intre- 
duced a bill to give women in the 
Philippines full suffrage. The bill 
provides that 2 woman, to vote, must 
he 23 years old. A married woman 
must have the consent of her husband 


in writing before she will be allowed 
to cast a ballot. A 
der the care of her parents must have 


woman who is un- 
the parents’ consent, also in writing. 
Here the Spanish influence crops out. 
To the credit of Americar be it 
said that, they given 
women any form of suffrage, from the 
school yote to the “whole loaf,’ they 
have never discriminated against mar- 
ried women, nor required a full-grown 
woman to get any other persen’s con- 
sent casting her vote. The 


men 


wherever have 


before 


lieved the women would qualify more 


BLACKWELL. | 


eligible to office. The despatches say: | 

“Although the Assembly is expected | 
to pass the bill, it is doubtful whether 
it will pass the Upper Hlouse, the Com- 
mission, although Gov.-Gen. Smith 
has more than once stated that he he- 


electors than the men, and could be 
| trusted.” 

When Secretary Taft came home 
from the Philippines, he said that, if 


CATHERINE WILDE. | 


| ter fitted for it than the Filipino men 








granted 


a share of self-government were to be 


there, the women should by 


all 
thought the Filipino women were bet- 


means be allowed to yote, as he 


The last Vermont Legislature passed 
a law making women eligible as town 
reasurers and town clerks. This was 
one of the interesting facts renorted at 





the annual meeting of the New KEng- 
land W.S. A. last week | 
A large delegation of women went 


before the City Council of Oklahoma 
and asked 
that the new city charter shculd grant 


City at a recent meeting, 
women the municipal yote, and should 
also give them representation on the 
library, park and school committees. 


In Germany, the new Associations 
Law went into effect on May 15. It 
abolishes the absurd and mediaeval 


restrictions on women, which have 


throughout a 
of Germany, made it 


considerable 
illegal 
any political or- 
ganization, or to attend political meet- 
ings. 
that women could not organize a Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. The new 
law is illiberal in some respects, but it 
long forward, Its 
are the for 
men and for men, and progressive men 


hitherto, 
part for 
them to belong to 


Under the old law, it was held 


marks a 
strictions 


step re- 


now same wo- 
and women will work together to se- 
cure further improvements. 


WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN ITALY. 


The first annual Congress of Italian 
Women was held in Rome, April 24-20. 
Its work was divided into six sections, 
dealing with education, 
the moral and legal condition of wo- 
literature 
and 


respectively 
men, women’s 
and 
charitable institutions. 


position in 
art, hygiene, emigration, 

On Saturday, “Votes for Women” in 
both municipal parliamentary 
elections was the dominant note. Dur- 
ing the debate, which was exceedingly 
lively, a telegram 
Signor Luiji Luzzatti, pledging himselt 
to champion suffrage before 
the Italian Parliament. When the 
English Suffragists mentioned, 
the Congress broke into deafening ap- 
plause, One of the speakers (Deputy 
Mirabelli) urged the Italian women to 
the English 
sisters, and stir up a national agitation 
for the right to vote. A private letter 
from an American woman in 


and 


was received from 


woman 


were 


follow example of their 


Rome 
says: 

“T have sent you a program, and you 
will see that. the interests of Italian 
women are as varied and serious as 
our own. I only wish you could hear 
them speak. There is so much earnest- 
ness and such practical direction to 
their efforts, and many are born ora- 
tors. They have more difficulty in 
keeping order, it is true, and there is 
more movement, more ‘buzzing’ than 
listening, too often; but that was true 
of the men when their Congress 
opened in the Palazzo dei Conserva- 
tori. in the presence of the king. The 
queen was present at the opening of 
this one, too, in the same place. 

“Yesterday afternoon, everyone 
urose at the opening of the general 
session. I wondered why. It proved 
that the Trincess Letitia was enter- 
ing and taking a seat on the platform. 
After seeing her, I could believe some 
of the dashing stories I had heard of 
her. 

“How you would have enjoyed the 
woman suffrage meeting which the 
general session this afternoon proved 
to be! There were the old familiar 
arguments, made fresh by richly-mod- 
ulated voices and by unconsciously 
dramatic manner; and there were new 
ones, springing from the difference in 
conditions in the two _ countries. 
Above all, there was great enthusiasm, 
with many a ‘Brava!’ and ‘Benissima"’ 
and all the hearty appreciation of 
points that these Southern people are 


ready to show. There was, however, 
a good deal of what we should con- 
sider disorder. The Italian women’s 





physique is generally far superior to 


very well, and used, of course, grace- 
ful, expressive gestures. One excel- 
lent point was an answer to the ob- 


jection that the women who want the 
suffrage are in aé_ minority. The 
speaker asked, ‘Are not the men of 
talent, those who lead in progressive 
movements, few? The women who 
lead in the progress of their sex are 
few.’ 
There were even the ‘Antis,” but when 
it came to a yote, only five ‘Antis’ 
dared to express their convictions, A 
reporter in the gallery twirled his der- 
by at the his the 


| Filipino bill does not make women | ours, and many of them were dressed | SHE RUNS NINE 


Nothing seemed to daunt them. | 


|} reaches, ata 


top of cane at re- 
sult!” 

The delegates were received by the 
Queen Dowager Margherita at a mon- | 
ster garden party at her palace. She | 
was dressed in white, which is very | 
becoming to her with her white hair. 


She expressed her personal sympathv 
with the and 
hoped that would be among the 


movement, said she 
Italy 
first great modern nations to enfran- 
chise women. 

It is said that 1300 persons attended 
the meetings. 

The Congress was held by the Na- 
tional Italian Women, 
which was formed in 1900, and is afti- 
liated with the Internationil 
of Women. 

Helen Zimmern 
Evening Post: 

Marcus <Aurelius, the philosopher 
Ixmperor, whose statue dominates the 
Roman Capitol, surely smiled down 
with more gentle irony than commun 
on Thursday, April 23, from the eleva- 
tion of his golden steed, as he beheld 
thousands of women of all ages, clad 
in varied costumes, ascend the steep 
corded stairs that lead to the Piazza 
del Campidoglio. 


Council of 
Council 
a. Os 


writes in the 


Surprise, too, could be read upon the 


faces of the municipal guards, the 
scarlet costumed Donzelle of the 
Roman municipality, who, in gala 
dress and with drawn swords, lined 
the splendid marble stairway that 


leads up to the Capitoline rooms, as 
they beheld these precincts sacred to 
the male sex invaded almost entirely 
by the female. 

Iiere, in the room known as that of 
the Horatii and Curatii, was inau- 
gurated, in the presence of Queen 
Elena, the Princess Letitia, the Roman 
Syndic, and the minister of public in- 
struction, the first National Congress 
of Italian Women. 

Although isolated groups had been 
working for the amelioration of wo- 
man’s lot in Italy ever since its politi- 
cal regeneration, it was not till 180s 
that a real Feminist movement made 
itself apparent. In Milan was founded 
the Unione Femminile, which now has 
more than 100,000 members. Turin 
followed suit with that splendid 
ciety now ramified all over the penin- 
sula, the Co-operative Feminine Indus- 
tries: Tuscany, the Romagna, the 
Emilia, took up the example, until 
there exist now some twenty different 
sections, each autonomous in its meth- 
ods and ideals, but all helping forward 
the social and ethical upraising of the 
land. It was to bring together these 
scattered sections, for the 
interchanging ideas and projects, that. 
this Reman Congress was called. 

Very tasteful were the decorations ot 
laurel and ilex wreaths. bound with 
the city’s colors of yellow and red, 
that adorned the huge marble corri- 
dors. In the central hall thus en 
circled could be read in cubital letters 
the motto of the assembly, “The 
Golden Rule.” The Congress was di- 
vided into six sections, each of which 
had also its especial motto that shon. 
above the presidential bench. 

[In order to avoid provoking opposi- 
tion from the men, who have still tu 
be won over in Italy, it had been in- 
tended to eliminate the question of the 
suffrage. Nevertheless, the president 
at the last moment agreed, at the re- 
quest of the National Council for Wo- 
man’s Suffrage, to devote one after- 
noon to this theme, which in Italy is 
only beginning to make itself heard. 
This meeting was the most fully at- 
tended of all, and the proceedings last- 
ed so long that when the final vote 
was taken the room was hal? emptied. 
But, even so, it resulted favorably. A 
petition to the Chamber was signed, 
begging that some of the most erush- 
ing restrictions upon women's liber- 
ties be removed. In a word, the Con- 
gress was an unqualified success, sur- 
passing the hopes of its promoters. If 
it had done nothing else it was of use 
in bringing together in harmony wo- 
men of the most yaried classes and 
opinions. 

There was but one jarring note, the 
official abstention of the Unione Fem- 
minile of Milan, the eldest sister of the 
groups. The Unione held that the 
themes proposed for discussion were 
not sufficiently advanced. It desired 
to strike notes which the Roman com- 
mittee thought it more prudent to hold 
in abeyance. Hence this group will 
hold a congress of its own in May at 
Milan. 


SO- 


purpose of 





DRUG STORES. 


In the handsomest drug store in 


Cincinnati, O., | waited for the pro 


prietor, who had promised to give me 
an interview. | ahead of time 
but I 


clock chimed the hour, 


was 
knew she would come before the 


The proprietor 


is a woman, M. Cora Dow, and her 
business career is one of the most re- 
markable on record. 

An hexagonal marble soda fountain 


center of the immense 
with marble columns 
great height, to a domed 
and decorated ceiling Around this 
fountain is a broad and on the 


the 
and 


occupies 


store, 


nisle, 


M. CORA DOW. 


other side of the aisle other hand- 
some marble pillars cut off the space 
between the aisle and the windows 
into triangular compartments at the 
corners, and long spaces at the sides. 
The first of these spaces is used for 
various offices, the second for the 
counters and show cases. Around the 
domed center, and above the compart- 
ments at the sides and corners below, 
there is a series of small private box- 
like compartments on a second floor, 


second row of marble columns. ‘These 
arched and private box-like openings 
are partially screened from the view 
of those below by stately palms and 
other plants in decorated stands and 
vases. Great cut-glass windows and 
windowed doors look out on to two 
busy streets, this store occupying the 
corner of the most elegant building es- 
pecially built for the offices of physi- 
cians in the city. Off from the large 
store is a smaller room exclusively for 
women customers, where they are 
waited on by a woman attendant. 
The Owner Arrives. 

On the stroke of the appointed hour 
the chug chug of an automobile was 
heard, and, bringing in the fresh air 
and an inspiring effect of her magnetic 


presence, the proprietor entered. 
Gowned in a perfectly fitting tailor- 
made suit, the jacket partially but- 


toned over an immaculate white waist 
with the newest collar and the very 
newest tie, her costume completed by 
a becoming hat that harmonized with 
it, the proprietor was the embodiment 
of the most womanly of women, Then 
in one of the little oftices beyond the 
circular aisle about the fountain, and 
at her own dainty little desk, we sat 
down while she told me _ definitely 


| 
| 











| published, is 
j|new Belfast University. 


€ j "it > Vv 1, e j £ j 7 >| 2 
and divided by the continuation of the ‘has just 


}a member of 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Margaret W. Veet is the first 
woman to be ordained a Deaconess In 
the Episcopal Diocese of Ohio She 
vill devote herself charity work in 
the Northern Diocese 

Princess Letitia, who 8 also 
Duchess of Aosta, and Honorsry Pres 
ident of the Piedmontese branch of 
the Italian National Coun.1l of Wo 
men, presided at the recent Congress 
of Women in Rome 

Lady Frances Balfour and Mrs 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett making 
the arrangements for the ent wo 
man suffrage procession to be held in 
Londor on June 13. They invite all 
American suffragists who expect to be 
in London on that day to tuke part 

Jeanne Ia Loe, at the municipal 
election just held in Paris, was a can- 


didate for representative from one of 


the wards. Although in advance of 
the election the authorities gave no- 
tice officially that women were not 


eligible, she received several hundred 


votes—a curious evidence of progres- 


siveness in at least one ward in a 
city and nation intensely conservative 
on the question of woman suffrage 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw lately addressed 
meeting in New Orleans, 
the Club. She criti- 


cised the prevailing custom of build- 


a crowded 


urranged by Era 


ing a town with the jail and court- 
house in the center. She said: “We 
should start our towns with a school 


and a playground, and then we should 
such need for court-houses 
and jails. We that 
must build the town and the home for 
the child.” 

Miss Mary Hayden has 
the 
University, 


not have 


have to learn we 


been chosen 
Senate of the 
another 
name has not yet been 
the Council of the 
The bill that 
Ilouse of Com- 
mons for of these 
two lrish Universities that 
there shall be a woman on the govern- 
Let scores of hide- 
sit up 


new 


Dublin and wo- 


man, whose 


on 


the 
establishment 


passed 
the 
provides 


ing board of each, 


bound American Universities 


and take notice. 


Mme. Therese Van den Staepele, 
said to be one of the most interesting 
women in Belgium, the composer of 


|charming melodies, 1n admired singer, 


and a generous protector of the arts, 
has lately been decorated with the Or- 
der of Leopold, But it seems shocking 
that any good woman should be will- 
ing to wear an order named for King 
Leopold, after his unspeakable cruel- 
ties in the Congo. Two other Belgian 
women, Mme. Claeys and Mile. A. de 
Rothmaler, both of whom are engaged 
and who have 


been members since its foundation of 


in educational work, 


the Ligue Belge du Droit des Femmes, 


| have been made, by the resolution of 


what I had before known in a general | 


way of her business career. 
Early Business Training. 

“You know,” she began, “that my 
father was a druggist,—a wholesale 
druggist. and before I was 
years old his health began to fail, so 


ing over business with me, teaching 
me to make out bills for him, to keep 
the books, to go to the bank, and to 
attend to many other details. It thus 
happened that, at that early age, I had 
a business experience before I studied 
pharmacy. I have never ceased to be 
thankful for that early traming, when 
my mind was plastic and receptive. 
That is the time to learn matters nec- 
essary for future work. 

“When I was fifteen, a stroke of 
paralysis which my father suffered. 
and the ill health of my mother, forced 
upon me the knowledge that from that 
time on I must provide not only for 
myself, but also for two invalids. Af- 
ter thinking it over, I determined to 
go into business. Backed by what lit- 
tle capital there was left, I rented the 


twelve | 


the General Assembly, members of the 
General Council of the Ligue de l’En- 


seignement. Mme. Houyoux, by unani- 


|imous vote of the General Council, has 


store on Fifth street, and put in a} 
druggist ‘to run the prescription de- | 
partment. Then I entered the School 


of Pharmacy, while looking after the 
business in the store, and my two in- 
valids. In a little over a year I fin- 
ished the full course, and graduated as 
chemist and apothecary, the only wo- 
man in a class of ninety. That was in 
‘SS, when I was sixteen. 
Occupies Up-Town Store. 
“The next step was my ambition to 
have an up-town store. while still 
(Concluded on Page 7!).) 


| 





| been 


elected vice-president of the 
same League. 


Mrs. Florence Kelly, tn her address 


ae -y- ithe other day before the Era Club of 
that he soon fell into the habit of talk- | the other day before the Era Club o 


New Orleans, said it was a moral re- 
freshment to come to a city where the 


women had the power to vote on bond 


issues. “In New York, the number of 
bond issues is appalling, and yet the 
women have to sit idly by, and just 
boil over with indignation, as they 
have not the slightest voice in the ex- 
penditure of the funds which their 
taxes help to swell. Not long since, 
a movement was started to have wo- 
men teachers paid the same as men, 


the salary to go with the job, not the 
person. After the bill passed the Leg- 
islature, Governor Hughes quietly ve- 
the The schools are 
suffering gislation. We are 
told that women ought not to have the 


toed measure. 


from le 


ballot because of the large number of 


foreign immigrant women. I have 
worked among these women, and I do 
bad. I 


washing 


have known of 
their 
have 


not find them 


Irish women boys 
never in 
who 
No 
as 


through college, and I 


16 years known of a_ mother 
drank up the earnings of a child. 
the ballot so badly 


the bottom of the heap.” 


women need 


those at 
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NEW ZEALAND RESULTS. 
Mrs. Kx. W. Sheppard of Christ 
Church, New Zealand, a leader in the 








| ish it once for all. 


W. «. T. U. of that dominion, on her 
way to England to attend her son’s 
wedding, is making a brief stay in 
Chicago. In response to inquiries this 
lady, who has lived in New Zealand 
from her childhood, speaks from expe- 
rience, in the Union Signal, on the 
practical results of tifteen years’ exer- 
cise of woman suffrage in that colo- | 
ny, which we commend to the candid 
consideration of opponents in the 


United States. 
Mrs. 
on her 


Sheppard does not rely solely 


own observations. She says: 
1 had oceasion recently to write to 
statesmen and other leading men, ask- 


ing their opinions. Most of them sail 
in reply, that, though woman's vote 
has not caused any revolution, more 


humanitarian legislation has been en 
acted since women have voted than at 
any previous period in the colony's 
history: that a better class of men are 
nominated; and that the women vote 
very largely, though many of them, on 
farms, and elsewhere, cannot easily 
leave their homes to go to the ppils. 
Seventy to eighty per cent. of the wo- 
men register and vete; nearly as man) 
women as men. 


l’arty lines in New Zealand are still 


strictly drawn, and the women's \0‘e 
has not materially changed the _ bal- 
ance of parties. But it has greatly 


promoted all reform mensures. Among 
others, Mrs. Sheppard names the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Equal conditions of divorce for 


men and women; they were une jual 
before, as they still are in England. 
”. Raising the age of protection for 


girls to 16. 


of all initiative and referendum 
schemes which should attract the at- 
tention of any other State that may 
still be considering them. They put 
an enormous leverage in the hands of 
the proponents of new schemes, or 
those which, if adopted once, could be 
repealed only with great difficulty, if 
at all. For many a project there is a 
considerable support aiways in readi- 
ness, and hence its success is assured, 
unless a naturally indifferent opposi- 
tion be regularly aroused. That often 
means hard and systematic work.” 

It is amusing to see how the oppo- 
nents of equal suffrage always assume 
that, if once enacted, it “could be re- 
pealed only with great difficulty, if at 
all.”” If it made both men and women 
half as uncomfortable as its opponents 
be repealed with 
If the 
“a severe and crush- 


would 
promptness., 


prophesy, it 
enthusiasm and 
found it 
they could vote to abol- 
We are ofien told 
wo- 


women 


ing burden,’ 


that, whenever the majority of 
men want the ballot, they will get it. 
Whenever the majority of the women 
in any enfranchised State want to get 
But 
there is no ease on and 
the “Antis” agree the 
suffragists that it is not likely to arise 
Notice also the admission that the so- 


rid of it, they will get rid of it. 


such record, 


seem to with 


}ecalled “opposition” is “naturally indif- 


| ferent,” 


lof Dundee, 


and has to be “aroused” by 
“hard and systematic work.” 
A. 8. B. 


THAT DUNDEE DINNER BELL. 


There has been much comment on 
the report that in Dundee the other 
day, a Miss Maloney kept Winston 


being heard by ring- 
Rev. Walter Walsh 
this 


Churchill from 


ing a dinner bell. 
visiting 


who is now 


the impression preva- 


that she 


country, Says 


lent in America stood close 


| beside him and rang the bell to drown 


his voice is a comical misconception. 
In Tundee, he says, when your oppo- 
nent is holding an open-air meeting, it 
is quite customary to try to draw his 
nudience holding another 
open-air meeting of your own in the 
neighborhood, and calling attention to 
bell: and that is un- 


away by 


it by ringing a 
doubtedly what Miss Maloney did. “IT 


| have done it myself,” said Mr, Walsh. 


3%. Establishment of Inebriate Asy- 
lums., 
S = suminary separation law, | 


whereby a wife can get freedom quick- 


ly from a drunken or dissolute hus- 
band. 

>. A law to punish slander of wo- 
men, who no longer need to prove 


financial loss, but only character dam- 
age. 

6. A family maintenance law, which 
provides that a man cannot 
property from his wife and children 
until they are first fairly provided for 


7. Economic equality of husband 


and wife in the municipal vote, each 
being enabled to yote if the other pos- 
sesses property. 

Ss. Extension of time within which 
the mother of an illegitimate child 


cin sue the father for support. 

% Registration and periodical gov- 
ernment inspection of all who receive 
infants or young children as boarders. 

10. Government supervision of all 
registry ottices for female servants. 

11 Factory and shop laws tuo pro- 
tect women and young persons of both 
SEXES. 

12. Amendments of criminal 
segregation of reformatory and 
fication of industrial schools. 

13. Indeterminate sentences for 
prisoners. 

14 Old age pensions, 
every law-abiding man and 
years of age, who has lived 
nimber of years in the colony, 
claim from S2 to $3 a week. 

15. A reserve of all the unsold 
crown lands. two million acres, for 
education and pensions, 

16. A law making it illegal for 
newspaper to advertise or 
bling or betting in any 
making on race courses 
prohibited. 


cole: 


Classi 


whereby 
woman, 5 
a certain 
can 


an} 
report. gam- 
form 
and 


s00K- 


lotteries 


leg- 


have been enacted since women 


All the above named reforms in 


islution 


were made yoters, and are due in part 
to their efforts. In New Zealand wo 
men yote for members of Parliament 


same qualifications as men. 
HW. B. B. 


on the 


A COMMENT ON OREGON. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“An equal suffrage amendment to 
the constitution of Oregon is to be 
ugain submitted to the voters at the 


approaching june election. (One effect 
of the initiative and referendum which 
prevails in that State is to throw upon 
the opponents of various projects the 
burden of making a nearly continuous 
fight. The friends of this amendment, 
for example, win if they ever win 
once, and presumably win for all the 
future. Its opponents, to win, must 
maintain an unbroken series of victo- 
ries, fighting the question out just as 
often as the friends of the project see 
fit, within the statutory limitation, to 
send it to the ballot for settlement. 
Wholly apart from the merits of this 
particular amendment, here is a phase 


will away | 


j}terms as 








A WORLD CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 

On June 15 next, when nearly 1,000 
delegates will be gathering in Chicago 
to chouse n eandidate for President of 
States, a different 


United very 


assemble on 


the 


body will the other side 


of the 
delegates 


ocean—a Congress of women 


world, who 


right to 


from the whole 


the 


will meet to demand 
their 


Har- 


shall conduct 
Mrs. Ida Il 
Sun, At 


choose thuse who 


government, writes 
the N. Y. 
vention of the 
Alliance in 
be the representatives of National As- 


per in this 


International Woman 


Sulfrage Amsterdam will 


sociations in more than twenty coun- 
tries, comprising practically all that 
have reached any considerable degree 


of civilization. 
Fourteen Countries Organized. 
Fourteen of these are thoroughly or- 
ganized and doing effective work 


those in the United States, Canada, 
iireat Britain, the Netherlands, (tier- 
many, Denmark, Jceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Italy, Hun- 
gary and Australia. The societies in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium «and 


South Africa are of more recent origin, 


but are vigerous and enthusiastic. 
‘There will be delegates present also 


from Bulgaria, Roumania and Bs hemia, 


where the women are pressing the.r 
claims, along with the men, for uni- 
versal suffrage 


Delegates from New Zealand. 

New Zealand, whose women have 
the complete franchise on the same 
men, will send representa 
tives. The women of Australia, who 
als» are fully enfranchised, have trans- 
formed their Suffrage Society into the 
Women's Political Association, in 
which some of the former leading anti- 
suffragists are now bright and shining 
lights. They have, however, been affi- 
liated with the International Alliance 
from the beginning, always send d-le- 
gates to the conventions, and in every 
practicable way help the women of 
other countries to get the suffrage 
The situation is the same in Finland, 
where the women now vote on the 
same terms as men. 

While the International Alliance 
was holding its convention in Copen- 
hagen two years ago, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Norway telegraphed the Norwe- 
gian delegates that the woman suf- 
frage bill was about to be made a gov- 
ernment measure. This year these 
delegates will come in all the flush of 
victory, enfranchised citizens. 

They will not, however, be quite on 
the high political level of those from 
New Zealand, Australia and Finland, 
for their new privilege carries with it 
a small property qualification. This is 
so slight that even domestic servants 





| he said, “Mother, you 


| mittee of twelve men 


| rest 


can meet it, but their National Suf- 
frage Association maintains unbroken 
ranks while this exists, and sounds the 
slogan, “No tax qualifications for 
women that are not imposed on men.” 
As the women can now vote for the 
members of Parliament, it is safe to 
say that those officials will abolish the 
tax qualification. 
No Suffragettes. 

The Amsterdam meeting will lack 
the picturesqueness that doubtless 
would be imparted by the British Suf- 
fragettes, They are not eligible as 
delegates, alas! because they are not 
“regular.”” They themselves will ad- 
mit the charge—regularity is the last 
virtue they would claim. 

It is not their irregular methods 
that bar them out, but the fact that 
only National Associations can affiliate 
with the International body, and these 
militant recruits have declined to 
unite with the staid, respectable Na- 
tional Society of Great Britain; but 
perhaps they will send a delegate, if 


some of their members should be en- 
joying a midsummer veecation from 
jail. She would meet a hearty wel- 
come from the regulars of many coun- 
tries who feel like doing what the 
British Suffragettes actually have 
done. 
Festivities at Amsterdam. 
The convention will be held in the 


beautiful concert hall of Amsterdam, 
the local committee paying $1,100 for 
its use. The mornings will be devoted 
to business und the evenings to public 
meetings, ‘with addresses by noted 
women from all parts of the globe. 
The afternoons will be given up to so- 
cial pleasures. The Mayor has de- 
clared his intention of giving a recep- 
tion and tea. The Congress will close 
with a big farewell dinner, at which 
the guests will be entertained by na- 
tional dances and songs given in the 
native costumes. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 

The “\assachusetts Association Op 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
Women" held its annual 
May 6, at Mrs. J. B. Mil- 
Its officers sent in- 
Antis, 
suffra- 


frage to 
meeting on 
let's, in this city. 
vitations to a large number of 
and also, by mistake, to several 
gists, whom they supposed to be Antis. 


One of the suffragists went. She says 


that she had “the treat of her life,” 
und that, even after she got home, she 
was unnble to eat her supper for 
laughing, 


The tone of boastful self-confidence 
that the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. assumes 
in its public manifestos, the assertions 
that the suffrage movement is on the 
decline, were conspicuous by 
their absence at this business meet- 
ing. The whole gist of the speeches 
wis the imperative necessity of rais- 
ing more money and doing more work, 
to meet the increasing activity of the 
suffragists and the growing public in- 
terest in the question. “They have got 
in some new and they have 
been holding some very big meetings,” 


etc,, 


ieaders, 


said one speaket Another lady said 
that her son had attended the great 
meeting in Faneuil Ilail addiessed by 


Prof. Zueblin, and when he came hom«e 


will have to get 


nm move on!" 


The secretary's report was an aiden: 
appeal for increased effort. 
The treasurer reported that sub- 


seriptions were slow in coming in, but 
that the Association had received 
something over 83,000 during the year, 
und had spent over $2,700 for salaries. 
(We have called attention 
the fact that its work is almost all 
done by hired labor), (ireat praise 
was given to Mr. Charles R. Saunders 
for his exertions as the agent of the 
Association. lt employs a “- 
man as orgnnizer to go through the 
State and form branches, and collect 
signatures that if counts 12s mem- 
bers. 


Mrs. 


hefore to 


also 


the 


chairman of a com- 
und women ap- 
devise ways of raising 
money, reported that they had 
the list of their 14,000 “‘mem- 
and had crossed off all who had 
died, or moved away, or had already 
contributed. They had divided the 
into four groups, marked A, B, C 
and I>. They had sent to all the 


Millet, as 


pointed = to 
sone 
over 

bers,” 


| names in the first group a circular ask- 





ing them to give a dollar, and promis- 
ing that, if they did, they should not 
be called upon again for four years. 
(No one is counted as a member of the 
Suffrage Association who does not con- 
tribute every year). Next year they 
would send a like circular to group B, 
the following year to group C, and so 
on. In this way Mrs. Millet hoped 
they would get a large sum every year. 
They positively must have more 
money to meet the “gilded theories’ 
and “glittering arguments” of the suf 
fragists. (Who was the modern politi- 
cian that calied the Declaration of In- 
dependence a mass of “glittering gen- 
e:alities’’%) 

The committee on literature re- 
ported that a little over $12 worth had 
been sold during the year, and ‘10 
tracts given away. A Mrs. Taylor of 
South Framingham said that she had 
secured from the principal of the high 
school some trustworthy boys to dis- 
tribute anti-suffrage tracts. These 
had been given out to all the women 
employed by the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., the Saxonville Woolen 
Mills, and at Long’s Shoe Manufac- 
tory. She first interviewed the em- 
ployers and got their consent, repre- 





senting to them that, if their work- 
women had a vote, they would be so 
overburdened that they would no 
longer be able to do their work proper- 
ly. The boys who gave the tracts to 
the women as they came out of the 
mills were instructed to wait and see 
how many were thrown away. They 
found only a few copies thrown away. 
This announcement was received with 
great applause. 

Two public meetings had been held 
during the year, one at Jamaica Plain, 
and one, addressed by Mrs. A. J. 
George, for the girls employed at Fi- 
lene’s. (We have heard that at the 
latter meeting only 15 girls were pres- 
ent, of whom one signed her name af- 
terwards as an Anti. The M. A. O. F. 
E. S. W. had been told that, if they 
were willing to have both sides pre- 
sented, they would probably get an au- 
dience of 125 girls; but they preferred 
t» have a mere handful, rather than to 
jet them hear both sides) 

The speakers denounced the suffra- 


gists for trying to interest the poor 
teachers, who were already over-bur- 
dened, and would not have time to 


vote; and also for trying to enlist the 
working women. They made great fun 
of the bill to give municipal suffrage 
to tax-paying women, on the ground 
that it was class legislation, while the 
suffragists profess to believe in ejquali- 
ty. (The suffragists are of all shades 
of opinion as to what the qualifications 
for suffrage should be, but are agreed 
that the dividing line should not be 
drawn on sex. ‘The tax-payers’ bill 
was introduce by individual suffra- 
gists, not by the Association). 

l’rof. F. Spencer Baldwin tien read 
his pauper on “The American Womau 
and Iler Critices."" He seemed a goou 
deal embarrassed, and said he did nut 
know but his paper was as much 
in favor of suffrage as ngainst it 

An earnest appeal had been made 
for a large attendance at this annual 
meeting of the State Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation: yet, of its 14,000 alleged 
“members,” only S} were present, or 
rather S2 Antis and one suffragist. 
(More than 300 Boston tenchers and 
their triends attended the meeting 
held by the Massachusetts W. S. A. at 
(} Marlboro’ St.. the other day, when 
Prof. Zueblin explained their need of 
a vote if they were to get fair pay). 
Of the 35 alleged local branches of the 
M. A. O. I’, E. S. W., only 11 were rep- 
resented. (The Muassachusetts W.S. A. 
has more than 1) local branches). 
The strongest local Anti branch is re- 
ported to be in Cambridge, with the 
wife of a Harvard professor as its 
president, 

Otticers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw; 


vice-presidents, Mrs. J. Randolph 
(‘colidge, Miss Anna L. Dawes, Mrs. 
Charles Eliot Guild, Mrs. Charles 1D. 


Ilomans, Miss Agnes Irwin, Mrs. Hen- 
ry M. Whitney: treasurer, Mrs. James 
M. Codman; recording secretary Miss 
Klizabeth Johnson: corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Charles P. Strong: execu- 
tive committee, the officers and Miss 
Mary S. Ames, Miss Sarah I, Crocker, 
Mrs. (iorham Dana, Miss Katherine E, 


(inild, Miss Klizabeth H. Houghton, 
Miss Sarah Kk. Hunt, Mrs. Francis ( 
lowell, Miss IL. C. Post, Mrs. B. I, 
|} Robinson, Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall. Miss 
i. P. Sohier, Mrs. Henry M. Thomp- 
ison 

Mrs. James M. Codman presided 








BRYAN NON-COMMITTAL. 


Miss 


leans, 


IKate N, 


secretary of 


New Or- 
National 


Gordon ot 
the 


American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion, has been writing to the chief 
presidential candidates, asking how 
they stand on woman suffrage. Wm. 


J. Bryan replies: 


“Dear Madam: As the question of 
suffrage is not a national issue. and 
will not enter into the coming cam- 
paign, I do not think it wise to dis- 
enss it. Never having been called up- 
mn to vote upon the subject, | have 
been an inte:ested observer of the ex- 
periment without giving to ihe sub- 
ject the study that one shoul before 
taking a position upon it. Very truly 
yours, W. J. Bryan.” 

\ suffragist who is an ardent sup- 


porter of Bryan has conducted quite a 
long correspondence with him on the 


subject, trying to get him to declare 


himself one way or the other, but he 
versistently evaded doing so. It is un- 
derstood that he is opposed, but does 


not want to say so. Ciov. Hughes was 


equally evasive in his answer to the 
Albany, for the 


women at probably 


same reason, 

candidates 
favor suffrage, like Taft 
and Johnson, are not afraid to say so 


It is significant that the 


who woman 


while those who are opposed evade 


giving an opinion, realizing that it 
them 
the anti-suffrage can- 
didates think the active suffragists are 
more and influ- 
ential than the active “Antis,”’ so that 


they would lose more than they would 


would cost votes. 


this means that 


numerous, energetic 


gain by coming out frankly against it: 


or whether it merely means that the 


candidates who believe in suffrage 
happen to be men of more courage in 
expressing their convictions, in either 
is a cause for gratification to 
our side. \ few years ago, no one 


would have feared to hurt his political 


ease it 


Whether 





chances by declaring himself against 
woman suffrage. 

Taft’s endorsement, though clear as 
regarded his own personal views, had 
a little string to it about the opposi- 


tion and indifference of women; but 
Johnson's letter is a model. He 
writes: 

“it seems to me that it is hardly 


necessary for me to make any further 
formal statement as to my views on 
this important question. I have re- 
peatedly, in public and in private, de- 
ciared my belief in equal suffrage. 
Nothing that 1 could say at this time 
vould, [ fear, emphasize my position. 
Certainly I think there can be little 
room for argument that the women of 
the United States, with their bruad 
culture and strong sympathies, are 
equally entitled to every suffrage that 
the men of the country now enjoy. I 
nave not hesitated to commit myself 
to this policy, and if this renewed ex- 
pression can be of any value to vour 
association, I am sure you are indeed 
welcome to it.” 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 
The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations was held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of May 8. 
There large and brilliant at- 
tendance. It was said that at no for- 
mer Iestival had there been so many 


was a 


people in the gallery. 
In the absence of the president of 


the New England W.S. A., Mrs. Julia 
Ward Ilowe, the president of Massa- 
|chusetts, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 





called the meeting to order, and intro- 
of the evening, 
Winthrop, 
\Me- 


she 


duced the toastmistress 
Mrs. Jennie IL.. 
Mass., 


Leonard of 


who voted for [resident 


Kinley several years ago, when 
was a resident of Colorado. Addresses 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald 
of Maine, Walter Walsh of Scot- 
land, Mrs. Clary, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Rowena P. B. Tingley 
of Rhode and last, but 
means least, by Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth. Mrs. Booth preached the con- 
vention sermon at one of the National 


Suffrage 


were made by 
Rev. 
Fanny J. 


Island, by no 


Conventions, several years 
ago, but this was her first appearance 
as a speaker on the suffrage platform. 
She said in 

“Tl betieve emphatically that wo- 
man’s place is home: but where is her 
home? Mine is all the way from Bus 
ton to San Francisco and from Canada 
to the Gulf. The question is not what 
a woman should be allowed to do, but 
ean sbe do it properly? In your re- 
form, lome is the very watchword, for 
all the interests of the home, and all 
the evils that affect the home, are 
largely dependent on politics. Women 
not only should have the power to deal 
with these. but they could wield tr 


part: 


| effectively. 


“Many years ago, in the days of my 
maidenhood, long before I took up ny 
prison work, I had an engagement tu 
preach in a highly conservative tuwn 
in Scotland. Though it was consid- 
ered shocking for a woman to preach, 


I was glad to see that a great many 
people had come to see how shocking 
it was The hall was gerved and 
jammed. ‘The audience was a very 
s.iif one, but at the end nine persons 
came out to express their determina 
tion to lead «= new life. An officer of 
one of the churches complained that 
their service that evening had been 
»ouriy attended: ‘The peconle had all 
gone off to the hall to hear that hen 
eackle!’ [ could not heip wondering 


how many had stepped from darkness 


jent into the light of life where the 
} reaster was crowing! 

“If everything was going well in 
municipal affairs: if city after eity 
}could boast of the purity of its gov- 
ernment as conducted by wen exclu- 





sively, we should be only too glad to 


let them do it, and to cheer them on; 
but when the men have made a mess 
of it, it is time that the women took 


a hand. [ft is not a question of sex at 


all, but of getting the work done.” 
Mrs. Bocth then gave prison statis- 


tics from the different States, showing 
the 
prison as 


women in 
the 


number of 
with 


very small 


compared men. 
She snid: 

“People ask me if the women are 
not much harder to deal with. Of all 
the women I have been paroling from 
Auburn. N. Y., for the last five years, 
only two have broken their parole. 
The rest are now not only earning an 
honest living, but most of them are 
proving themselves real blessings to 
those about them. After a wide experi- 
ence, | have come to the conclusion 
that brains differ, but hearts are much 
alike. 

“The little boys whom we have 
loved And cradled, as soon as they get 
on their manly clothes. want to go out 


into the rough and tumble of the 
world, and then their father is their 
ideal: but let that same little chap 


hurt himself, and get a gash across his 
brow, or bark his little knee, and it is 
his mother whom he cries for. It has 
always been women’s work to look af- 
ter the sick, the wounded, the injured. 
I have never been identified with the 
movement that this Association repre- 
sents, but I very strongly believe that 
no woman can be active in public 
work, can devote herself to any corner 
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of the great field of helpfulness, with- 


out throwing her weight 


cause.” 


for this 


Mrs, Booth told how one of the 
world’s great diamonds lay for years 


on a dusty shelf in a little shop in 
Rome, labelled “Crystal 
franc,” until a connoisseur came by 
and recognized its value. 


quartz—one 


Then it was 


cut and polished, and set in a mon- 


arch’s crown. 


She gave touching in- 


stances of the real worth she had dis- 
covered among the population of our 


who are generally regarded 
only as sO much human refuse. 
received an ovation at the close of her 
remarks. So did several of the othe: 
speakers, notably Mr. Walsh. It is 2 


pity that all the good speeches cannot 


prisons, 


be given. 





She 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 


ING. 
The New Engiand W. S. A. held its 
30th annual meeting on May %), in the 
parlors of Park St. Chureh \liss 


Blackwell presided, 

Very interesting reports of the year's 
work in their States were given by 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Miss Mary N. 
Chase, Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, Mrs. Lu- 
cia Ames Mead and Mrs. Rowena P. B. 
Tingley, presidents respectively of the 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Khode Island State 
Suffrage Associations. Mrs. E. D. Ba- 
con, president of Connecticut, sent a 
written report. Miss F'lorence Garvin 


reported for the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of Rhode Island, and | 


Miss Kva Channing for that of Massa- 

chusetts, Miss Anne Burgess report- 

ed for the Portland (Me.) Club. and 

there were interesting written reports 

from local clubs in other States. The 

following resolutions were adopted: 
Resolutions. 

Resolved, That 
women of Denmark on obtaining the 
ballot, as the women of 
last year, and the women of Finland 
the year before; and we call attention 
to the fact that more women have se- 
cured full suffrage in the 
years than in all the previous century. 

That we congratulate our sisters in 
England on the rapid advance of their 
cause, as shown by the large vote of 
271 to #2 in Parliament; also on the 
election of women as municipal coun- 
cillors in England and Scotland for the 
first time in the history of Great Bri- 
tain. 

That 
ting down 


cut- 
for 


attention to the 
the appropriation 


call 
of 


we 


schools in Cambridge and other cities, | 


and the threatened reduction of teach- 
ers’ salaries in Boston, as a_ fresh 
proof of the need that the mothers and 
teachers should have a yote. 

That we hope American women who 
expect to be in London on June 1:3 w 
accept the invitation of Mrs. Millicent 
(iarrett Fawcett to march in the 
American section of the great woman 
suffrage procession to be held on thai 
day. 

That the 
reliance 
defence 


this Association opposes 
growing menace of national 
on force as a means of 
and urges a limitation armamenis 
and the establishment of a small na- 
tional Teace Kudget to spent in 
promoting international friendliness. 


sole 


ot 


be 


That equal suffrage stands net fur 
sex antagonism, but for a fuller co- 
operation between men and women. 
We believe that this co-operation is 
necessary for the best results, not only 
in the home, the chureh and the 
school, but also in the State: and we 
pledge our continued efforts to this 
end. 


Officers. 
Otticers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Julia Ward lHlowe. 
Vice-presidents— Maine: Mrs. Fan- 
nie J. Fernald, Hon, Eugene Ilale, Mrs 
Ituannah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry 
Blanchard, Hon. Frederick Robie. 
New Hampshire: Miss Mary N. 
Chase, Mrs. Armenia S. White, Ion. 
J. Hi. Gallinger, Hon. Oliver Branch, 
lion. Henry W. Blair, Capt. 
Thompson, Mrs. Mary I. Wood. 
Vermont: Mrs. Julia A. Vierce, 
James Hutchinson, Miss’ Elizabeth 
Colley, Hon. J. H. Taylor, Rev. IH. IL. 
Shaw, F. H. Dewart, Rev. Verdi Mack, 
Mrs. A. I). Chandler. 
Massachusetts: Mrs. 
Mead, Hon. John I). Long, 


Lucia Ames 
Hon. John 


lL.. Bates, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mis. 
Kliazbeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Wil- 
liam J.loyd Garrison, Miss Lillian 


Freeman Clark, 
William I. Bowditch, 
Collins, Hon, George A. 
Anne Whitney. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Mrs. Emily P. 
0. Ernst, Miss 


Rhode Island: Mrs. Rowena I’. B. 
Tingley, Mrs. J. S. French, Mrs. M. 
F. W. Homer, Mrs. Ardelia_ C. 
lbewing, Hon. Lucius F. €. (Gar- 
vin, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs Charlotte 
B. Wilbur, Rev. Willard (. Selleck, 


Ifon, Chas. Sisson, Hon, Amasa Eaton, 
Louis L. Angell. 

Connecticut: Mrs. FE. D. Bacon, Ilion. 
Joseph Sheldon, Frances Ellen Burr. 

Executive Committee—Maine: Miss 
Anne Burgess, Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. Ann 
(jreeley, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Mrs. 
Sarah Lord Cram, Mrs. Atwood. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Quim- 
by Philbrick, Mrs. Eliza L. Fellows, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Whitney, Mrs. Ella H. 
J. Hill, Miss C. R. Wendell, H. H. Met- 
calf. 

Vermont: 
L. F. Wilbur. 


Mrs A. D. Chandler, Mr. 


Arthur | 


| selves 





Massachusetts: Alice Stone Black- 





we congratulate the | 


Norway did | 


well, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss H. E. 
Turner, Miss Catherine Wilde, Miss 
Eva Channing, Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden. 

Rhode Island: Miss Sarah J. Eddy, 
Miss Florence Garvin, Mrs. B. A. Bal- 
lou, Mrs. George D. Gladding, Mrs 
Elizabeth (. Ormsbee, Mrs. Annie M. 





Jewett, Mrs, Abby T. Chace, Mrs. 
Philip H. Wilbur, Mrs. Lydia Man- 
chester. 

Connecticut: Mrs, Sarah S. Cheney, 
Mrs. Ella 8S. Bennet, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warren, Mrs. Annie ¢€, S. Fenner, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell. 
Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison, 4 
| Park street, Boston, Mass. 


(Concluded from Page 77.) 


keeping my first one. It was some- 
thing of an undertaking, because there 
was little money back of the venture: 
therefore, so as not to go into debt 
more than I could avoid, when | 
opened that store | practically did all 
the work there. Early in the morning 
| washed the windows and mopped 
the floor. 1 then straightened out my 
books, filled prescriptions, sold goods; 


in fact, | ran that store all alone, 
| While still attending to the business of 
|}the other. [| do not believe in long 


hours of Work for any one, but at that 


}time | did work about sixteen hours 
ja day. IL just was obliged to do it to 
| succeed. 


Meets Bitter Opposition. 
“Very early I had to encounter bit 


}ter opposition, which my _ business 
|methods excited, and | worked very 
hard; but, do you know, I have en- 


joyed every bit of it. I have loved the 


work, and my sense of humor, which 
| inherit from my father, happily 
saved me from becoming embittered 


or crushed by opposition, 

“Karly in my business career 1 an- 
nounced my independence the 
selling prices of every drug and every 
other commodity sold in a drug store. 
| was boycotted by the wholesale 
druggists everywhere, and by the lo- 
cal members of the Drug Combine as 


as to 


| well. Three times I[ have had suits 
brought against me, and at the sume 
time | was cut off from securing the 


last seven | 


| of 


|and conscientious, and, when eyuipped 


}acceptably the position of prescription 
| clerk in hospitals, a position and work 
| that 


leading staples in the drug business 
through the regular channels of trade. 
ihe claim of those who brought suits 
against me for cutting prices of goods 
was that a patent or proprietary medi- 
cine comes under the provisions of the 
laws protecting patents; but that is 
not the case, because every patent has 
a time limit, and after the expiration 
that time limit every one can use 
the article who thinks there is 
profit in it. It is not so with a trade- 
mark and a formula, because they run 
without time limit. Being enjoined by 
those suits, and in every way ham- 
pered by those boycotts, | was com- 
pelled to buy my supplies with more 
or less secrecy through brokers and 


agents, who of course were entitled to 


their profits, and these reduced my 
own, while all the time I was cutting 
prices for the public. Later on i 
brought suit myself against the local 
|members of the Drug Combine, but 
since the decision of the suit brough 
in Indiana against the Drug Trust un- 


der the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, my suit has been dis 
missed. Therefore | am now untram- 
|melled by suits and boycotts, able to 


buy goods where I wish, and also to seil 


them at prices I consider fair to the 
publie and to myself.” 
Women as Pharmacists. 
At this point we entered on a dis- 


cussion of the adaptability of women 
as pharmacists. Miss Dow warmly ex- 
pressed her belief in their eminent fit- 
for prescription work. She 
claimed that women are naturally neat 


ness 


knowledge, 
She added 


with the they 


that 


necessary 
ure very successful. 
she had noticed with satisfaction that 
many women graduates of the various 
colleges of pharmacy were tilling most 


them. 
do not 


should particularly suit 
She said the reasons that they 
oftener into the business them- 
are. first. because very few, in 
addition to their pharmaceutical 
knowledge, have had an early business 
training, and, secondly, because they 
have a strong natural aversion and 
timidity in regard to incurring finan- 
cial obligations. She had always been 
deeply grateful that she had never ac- 
cepted financial assistance. \y uen miut- 
ters were clearing up for her and 
growing better in a business way, she 
had often received offers of help to 
carry on her new ventures, but she 
had always refused. 
Now Runs Nine Stores. 

“How many stores 
Miss Dow?’ I asked. 

“Why, I have recently 
another. you know, and 
nine altogether.” 

“Do you find it harder to manage 
those nine stores than your first one or 
two?” 

“No, I do not. It is no more trouble 
to finance the nine, nor indeed as 
much as it was my first one. Then I 
worked very hard on details, on small 
but necessary things, while at pres- 
ent I have a manager for each store, 
and also a general manager for all of 
them. That makes ten managers in 
all.” 

Including those managers, Miss Dow 
has now 135 employees, of whom 
twelve are women, but only one is a 
registered pharmacist. In each store 
Miss Dow has at least one woman at- 
tendant to wait on women, and where- 


£0 


have you now, 
bought out 


that makes 


| ever the size of the store permits, she 
has a separate room for this. 

And where are the Dow stores? As 
stated in the beginning of this article, 
one is the large corner store of the 
finest physicians’ apartment building 
in the city. Another is in the highest- 
priced sky-scraper, and very near the 
highest-priced corners in the city. 
Some are in first-class hotels; others 
are very near hotels. Some sites were 
chosen by her with remarkable fore- 
sight, for they are now at corners 
where more traction passengers trans- 
fer than at any others. Some of these 


stores she established: some _ she 
bought out from old druggists who 
claimed there was no longer any busi- 
ness in the neighborhood. In some 
way or other she has been able to 
bring it back. 

If by chance anyone forgets just 


where the last store was bought out or 
opened anew, and goes along that 
street, long before the modest name 1s 
visible, the first sight of the windows 


makes one exclaim, “Why, there is 
the new Dow drug store!” For Miss 
Dow is an artist, and every window 


of hers becomes a symphony in color, 
as well as an artistic triumph in the 
urrangement of the objects displayed. 
Whenever she has leased a store in a 
building that is going up, she has al- 


ways been given carte blanche as to 
its interior construction and decora- 
tion. She then employs one of the 


best architects in the city to draw the 
designs and to superintend this work 
hut it is generally understvod that he 
first obtains “the ideas” of the lessee. 
No matter how small it may be, there 
are an originality and charm about 
the place which at once proclaim it. a 
Dow store: and always 
Zrowing plants and cut flowers show 
the womin’'s touch and presence. 


Her Recreations. 


place a magic box in each room during 
an hour every day, Miss Dow daily 
drives up in her automobile to each 
store. But she does not spend an hour 
in each: there is not time enough 
the day for that now. 

“You see, this week,” Miss Dow 
said, “Lamtaking things ra:her quiet- 
ly, for | want to save myself a little, 
because next week | am going on a 
regular musical spree, for when we 
have a May musical festival I just can 
not think of anything else, and I revel 
in each performance. I become 
worked up I am almost music mad, 
and oh! just think what a grand pro- 
gram we are to have! I do not intend 
to miss a note of any one of the six 
performances. The Thomas orchestra 
and Schumann-Heink, just think!” 

Then and there came back to the 
interviewer the memory of something 
else had long known about Miss 
M. Cora Dow. In her childhood days 
and they were short indeed—she was 
entirely given up to her lessons on the 
piano. Her teacher predicted great 
things for her, and the fuiur looked 
with promise for the child, whe 
dreamed of being day a great 
Yet no word of regret has 
ever uttered because at fifteen she 
took up the burden which her parents’ 
illness had laid on her, and affection 
compelled her to carry: and thus she 
achieved in another field 1 success of 
which every woman has reason to he 
proud. 


suo 


sne 





| rosy 
some 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oklahoma. 


Okla- 
the 


Oklahoma City, the Daily 
homan editorially that 

school election “the ballots of 
resulted in the election of the Repub- 
licuan eandidates,” and adds: “lft is 
maintained, and appears reasonable, 


In 


says at 


to defeat the lemocratic candidate for 
member of the City Council.” 
New York. 

Suffrage Headquarters in New York 
City multiply. The Equality League of 
Self-Supporting Women, of which 
Mrs. Blatch is president, opened 
frage campaign headquarters on May 
12, at 32 Union Square, Room 1115. 
Iriends are invited to call Tuesday, 
between 10 A. M. and 10 P. M., to 
bring in new members, and tell what 
they will do in the campaign. A Wo- 
men’s Parliament under Helen Wk 
Iloy will be held on the sevond and 
fourth Tuesdays at 8 P. M. The libra- 
ry will be open to members on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, Sto 10 P. M. 5S. 


ao 


Frances Herzog, the secretary, will 
keep ofttice hours daily from 10 A. M. 
to 3 VP. M., Saturday 9:30 A. M. to 11 
A. M. 


The Onondaga County Suffrage Con- 
vention will be held at Skaneateles 
on May 2%, and promises to be a rous- 
ing meeting. On the program are rep- 
resentatives of many women’s organi- 
zations, and a number of the State of- 
ficers will be present. The people of 
Skaneateles, including the women, are 
to vote on a school appropriation on 
the day of the Convention. 


Ohio. 





The Cuyahoga County Suffrage As- 





sociation has endorsed the methods 


beautiful | 


And what does Miss Dow do now’ 
Hlow does she look after her nine | 
stores?’ In addition to the stores, she 
has a warehouse, and pays it a daily 
visit, and there the ten managers re- 
port to her. Then, like the house- 
keeper whom the fairy cured of 
neglecting her home by having her | 


iu | 


women | 


that the intensity of the school board | 
campaign in the First Ward militated | 


suf- | 


public square in Cleveland. 


ple will congregate at such a 
when they will not go to a hall. 


much interest was manifested. 
Our plan is to have a 
phase of suffrage work 





answered. 


Dorothy Butts, Sec. 


Massachusetts 


rop was appointed secretary pro tem 
Mrs, S. F. Pond, Mrs. W. ©. 





ithe annual The 
Mrs. Marble, 


the Boston 


meeting. 
reported the 
Fair, and asked 
| Should be done with articles left 
lt was voted that, after our 
in October, we hold 


ot 
what 
over. 


success 





centrally located, of one of our mem- 
bers. “Child Labor in the Past and 
l’resent,” was read by Mrs. Wm. C., 
Hlowe, Abstracts from the 


“Noted 
tury Who 

naries in 

Howe, and 
| of the Nation,” 
rop. 
with 


Men and Women of Our Cen- 
Would have Been Centen- 
1900," by Miss Addie I. 
“The Anti-Drink Crusade 
by Mrs. E. J. W. Loth- 
Our annual meeting will be held 
Adeline H. Howland on June 4, 


particular 
discussed at 
regular intervals by prominent speak- 
ers, followed by questions asked and 


The State Board of Directors of the 


Massachusetts W. S. A. held its seml- 
annual meeting on May 7, at  Marl- 
boro St., Boston. Much hilarity was 


caused by the description of the annual 
meeting of the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion, given by a lady who had attend- 


Howe and 
Miss Addie L. Howe were appointed as 
a nominating committee to report at | 
president, 


meeting 
a sale of articles | 
left over, and of candy, at some house, 


used by Mrs. B. Borrman Wells, the 
English suffragette, and is now regu- 
larly holding open-air meetings on the 


At the first meeting more than 700 
people listened to the arguments 
brought forward by Mrs. Wells. By 


this meeting held in the open air, with 
no rent to pay, it was proven that peo- 
place 

The 
second meeting was equally large, and 


| the 


which we are patriotically expectant 
and profoundly grateful in advance. 

If any of you say you are weary of 
this agitation, we answer in all seri- 
ousness, SO are we. So weary are we 
that we believe you will, in mercy, 
not compel us to repeat this struggle 
in the year 110, as we surely must if 
you fail us this time. 

If there shall yet remain a few wo- 
men who should attempt to repeat 
;their former protest against equal 
rights for other women, of which they 
are unable or unwilling, from their 
view-point, to see the need, we trust 
| your practical good sense to prove to 
them through your aftirmative votes in 
our behalf that our enfranchisement, 
while enlarging our opportunities, will 
}in no way encroach upon their rights 
or liberties. 

If any man objects to extending to 
his wife and mother the ballot from 
fear that, if they become his 
equals, they will neglect or forsake the 
home, we shall depend upon you to 
divert his mind from such a fallacy, 





| by recalling the fact that the home in- 


ed it. Reports were given of ,their | 
vear’s work by the representatives 
from the Suffrage Leagues of Attle- | 
boro, Boston, Brighton, Brookline, 
East Boston, Natick, Needham, New- 
ton, Onset, Stoughton, Malden and 
Winthrop, and the Young Ll’eople’s Po- 
litical Club. A number of other lto- 
cais sent in written reports. 
Worcester.—The Association met at 
Mrs. Harriet (. Howe's. Mrs. Loth- 


stinct is inherent in woman, and can- 
not be created or destroyed by laws of 
men’s or women’s making. If 
not know, of his own accord, 
there are many hundreds of men and 
women in Oregon who could not have 
the semblance of a home to keep, un- 
der present industrial conditions, if 
women did not go outside to earn or 
help to earn the means to rent or sup- 
port a home in ruinous competition 
with ballotted men, just let him alone; 
his delusion is chronic, and he is past 
recovery 

This movement 


ne does 


that 


for the enfrancpise- 
ment of your closest friends, the 
mother-half of the people of Oregon, 
is wholly non-partisan, non-sectarian 
and non-political. We are not seeking 


to make laws to govern men. We be- 


| lieve as implicitly in men’s fundamen- 


tal right to self-government as in our 
own, and we are awaiting your invita- 


| tion, through the ballot box, to the 
possession of our inalienable right to 
equality with you before the law, 


Life of Lu- | 
cretia Mott, by Mrs. Amanda B. Shaw, | 


which we prize for the same reasons 
that you prize it, and we believe it will 
be ua pleasure to you to bestow it upon 


| us, exactly as it would be our pleasure 


| her birthday, if agreeable to her, and | 


|} some token will be sent in the name of 


|} our association. 
., sec. 





Most of the 


ported as having published the follow- 


Oregon papers are re- 


° 
3 
o 
ce 
°o 
s 


ing “Open Letter:” 

To Every Liberty-Loving 
Oregon, Greeting: 
The undersigned, 

we believe, the large majority of the 

women of Oregon, are happy to em- 
brace this opportunity, accorded to us 
rough your initiative petitions, to 
lay before you a few of our many rea- 
sons for believing you will be as proud 
extend to us, at the coming June 
election, your courteous invitation to 
join you in full and free 
of the elective franchise, as 
gallant men of Wyoming, 

Idaho and Utah, who 

rights of citizenship, almost without 

solicitation, upon law-abiding 
woman within their borders. 
this movement, which began in 

(Gregon in 1871, grew so rapidly, under 

guidance of pioneer men and women 

}and public spirited law-makers, that 
the Legislative Assembly enacted, in 

|} the autumn of 1872, a married woman’s 

trader bill, enabling a wife te 


Voter of 


representing, as 


to 


possession 
were tie 
Colorado, 
bestowed full 


every 


sole 


her own property, by registering her 
intention with the county court Stim- 
julated by this small beginning, the 


growth of public sentiment in favor of 
equal property rights for women has 
placed Oregon women far in advance, 
self-earning property holders, of 
women of any other State in the 
Union, except the four States wherein 
|} they already vote. 

But, although we are 
are not yet full-fledged 


us 


taxpayers, we 
voters. This 


hold her own enrnings, if necessary, as | 


handicap brings the wage earnings of | 


women into ruinous competition with 
| wage-earning voters, and is a disabili- 
ty from which we believe you will be 
glad to relieve us by your votes next 
June, in the interest of both halves of 
the people. 

This movement grew from the small 
beginning in 1872, above noted, until 
the year 1SS4, when your Representa- 
tives submitted for by legislative 
enactment, a constitutional amend- 


us, 


ment at the State election of that 
year, which brought us 11,225 votes. 
Our proposed amendment was again 


submitted to a vote of one-half of the 
people in the year 1900, and the “yes 
vote had by that time grown to 16,20. 
The amendment was again submitted 
(always by men) in 1906, and The 
“ves” vote rose to 36,{02. 

lor causes that are wholly eliminat- 
ed from the present campaign (and we 
hope from all future State campaigns 
for equal rights, and, therefore, need 
not be explained here) the “no” 
vote of 1906 was for the first time pro- 
portionately increased, but the readi- 
ness with which men have responded 
with their signatures to the large ini- 
tiative petitions through which you 
have reopened our case, is an assur- 
ance to us of your success in our be- 
half at the June election of 1908, for 





| cepy 





}I’rank Davey: Jackson, Mrs. 


| Klamath, 


to extend it to you under reversed con- 
ditions 

Abigial Scott Duniway, president 
Oregon State Equal Suffrage Assoc‘a- 
tion. 

Mrs. Henry 
president. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lord, vice-president. 


Waldo Coe, honorary 


Mrs. C. M. Cartwright, second vice- 
president 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, member of 


National Ex. Com. 
Miss Elma Buckman, recording sec- 
retary. 


Mrs. W. Kk. Potter, treasurer, 

Mrs. A. Bonham, financial secretary. 

Myrtle KE. Pease, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eggert, first auditor. 


Martha Dalton, second auditor. 
Mrs. Imogene Bath, third auditor. 
List of Viee-Presidents by Counties: 
Baker, Mrs. Harvey Kk. Brown; Ben- 
ton, Prof. Helen Crawford; Clackamas, 
Mrs. Eva Emery Dye: Clatsop, Mrs. J. 
H. Trullinger; Columbia, Mrs. E. I. 


Flagg: (‘oos, Mrs. Henry Sengstacken; 
‘rook, Mrs. Ada Millican; Curry, Mrs 
Hl. A. Stewart: Douglas, Mrs. Ida 
Marsfers; Gilliam, Mrs. Clay Clark: 
(irant, Mrs. Idx Niven: Harney, Mrfs. 


Hattie s, 
Day; Josephine, Mrs. L. I. Mangum; 
Mrs. O. (. Applegate: Lake, 
Snider; Lane, Mrs. Minnie 
lLineoln, Mrs. R. A. Ben- 


Mra, C. 1 
Washburne: 


i sell: Linn, Dr. Anna B. Reed: Malheur, 


Miss Tina (hambers: Marion, Mrs. 
}(lara Hl. Waldo: Morrow, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Whitehear: Multnomah, Mrs, €, 
M. Cartwright: Polk, Mrs. Walter L 
Toose; Sherman, Mrs. Ella Slayback: 
Tillamook, Mrs. Imma Morrison: 
Umatilla, Mrs. S. A. Lowell: Union, 
Mrs. Minerva B. Eaton: Wallowa, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes: Wasco, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Lord: Washington, Mrs, Iino- 
gene Bath: Yamhill, Mrs. Emma Gallo- 
way: Wheeler, Mrs. J. S, Stewart. 

A long list follows of brief utter- 
ances from prominent Oregon men and 
men of national reputation in favor of 
equal suffrage 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


\ friend in Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., 
writes: “We do enjoy greatly every 
of your most excellent paper.” 

A friend in Ohio writes: “The Jour- 
nal is always a delight. From begin- 
ning to end, it is a fascinating storv 
of real people, with a real purpose.” 





From East Oakland, Cal., a friend 
writes: “The Journal is always a 
most welcome yisitor, and there are 
so many victories nowadays, it pro- 
vides most inspiring reading. Long 
may it flourish!" 

HOME MILLINERY 
A skilled milliner will trim or make over 


hats at very moderate rates. Will call at ladies’ 
homes for the hats, and bring them back; and 
if they do not suit at first, will rearrange the 
trimming until perfectly satisfactory, without 
extra charge. tefers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal If your hat 
needs anything done to it, drop a card, appoint- 
ing a time for her to call on you, to Mrs. Natalie 
Rubin, 37 Revere St., Boston. 


A SUMMER COTTAGE TO LET — Furnished 
cottage of seven rooms, close to the ocean, to 
let for the summer. Beautiful situation, mag- 
nificent view, perfect quiet aud seclusion. 
Price, including use of vegetable garden and 
telephone, $125, for the season. Address Mrs. 
Willie Mayhew, Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard 
Mass. 
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THE ONE GIFT WITHHELD. 


By La Touche Hancock. 


The fairies came; some promised 
wealth; 

Some knowledge; some the best of 
health; 


Some beauty. 
They viewed the child in days to come, 
All she should be, in speculum 
Veluti! 


When some bad fay chanced to appear, 
And hissed into the baby’s ear 
In gruff rage: 
“Beauty and knowledge, 
gold, 
These you may have, but I withhold 
The Suffrage!” 


health and 


N. Y. Times. 


DIVINE LOVE. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

The flowing seas of God’s great love 
Lie round us here: 

All small things in its currents move, 
Forgetting fear. 

The beauty of the world is there, 
Its sky’s deep blue, 

Its clouds and darkly shadowed air, 
Its sunshine too.: 


And there is solace for our pain, 
Smiles for our tears; 

Cleansing is there from all the stain 
Of hapless years. 


To those sweet seas abandoned now, 
All rapturous, 
Great angels and archangels bow, 
And bathe with 
—Christian 


us. 


Endeavor World. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The club women of Oklahoma are 
greatly stirred by a decision that they 
are not eligible to hold the office of 
school director, though they have the 
right to vote for it. A friend in that 
State writes: 

“It would do your soul good to hear 
their indignation. This is the best 
thing that has happened to promote 
woman suffrage sentiment. The wo- 
men worked hard for decent school 
directors in Oklahoma City. and the 
same activity was shown in many 
other towns. The women are popping 
up on all sorts of questions. Last 
week a committee from the Oklahoman 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
waited on the Library Board and de- 
manded that women should be ap- 
pointed to serve on that, This city 
library was inaugurated and carried 
to success by a woman, Mrs. Selwyn 
Douglas, and when all is assured, the 
men step in and get places on the 
board, and the women are out.” 


Mrs. Michael Conlan of Lindsay, 
Okla., a prominent club woman, very 
popular with both women and men, 
was elected to the school board in her 
town without opposition, and the 
board chose her as its secretary. It is 
hoped that she will make a test case 
of her eligibility, and carry the ques- 
tion to the Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Conlan is of Indian extraction, 
her father and mother belonging to 
the most prominent Indian families 
among the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
respectively. 





The Daily Oklahoman says: 

“Inspirer of love, reverence and 
obedience at home, builder of the fun- 
damentals of character,—the ennob- 
ling secrets of truth, honor, virtue and 
love—fathomer of the desires, needs 
and peculiarities of the child, shall the 


hand that rocks the cradle rule the 
world of schooldom’? Oklahoma club 
women believe that it should, and in 
advancement of their theory one of 


their number now holds the position 
of clerk of a school board, and another 
has entered the enticing arena of poli- 
tics as a candidate for the coveted po- 
sition. 

“Whether or not a school-board di- 
rectorship may properly be held by a 
woman in the absence of an express 
constitutional provision remains to be 
tested, probably by the Supreme Court 
of the State. Authorities differ on the 
proposition, but the enthusiasm that 
marks the advocacy of it by the wo- 
men’s clubs will eventually and short- 
ly lead to the test. 

“Oklahoma has won an enviable 
reputation for launching new ideas 
and carrying them with their influences 
to the farthermost sections of 
country, and the club women have re- 
solved upon a campaign that will lead 
to the adoption of a resolution by the 
General Federation of Clubs demand- 
ing laws in every State that will per- 
mit women to hold directorships of the 
institutions that teach their children. 
Mrs. Michael Conlan, of Lindsay, sec- 
retary of the board of education ot 
that town, the organizer and firs: 
president of the Indian Territory Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, is the Fed- 
eration’s delegate to the General Fed- 
eration meeting at Boston, and at that 
meeting the new idea will be 
launched.” 

The Attorney General of Oklahoma, 
Charles West, is reported as saying: 

“The constitution, defining the quali- 
fications of elective State officers, pro- 
vides that only male citizens are eli- 
gible, but provision is made that the 
Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rection may be of either sex. Section 


6 of the schedule, provides that fe- 
male persons shall be eligible to the 
offices of notary public and County 
Superintendent. 

“There is nowhere in the constitu- 
tion or laws of Oklahoma any express 
provision that a female citizen can 
hold office except in the cases named. 

“By an examination of the cases 
bearing on the eligibility of women to 
hold office, it will be noted that one 
line of authorities follows the theory 
that, unless there is a constitutional 
provision preventing a woman from 
holding office, she can do so; but there 
{is another line of authorities, undoubt- 
edly having the greater weight, hold- 
ing that women can not become eligi- 
| ble except by virtue of some express 
constitutional provision; but it is stat- 
ed by the author of one opinion, Me- 
chem, that there is a constant tenden- 





cy in America to depart from that 
rule.” 
The Twentieth Century Club of Rut- 
|land, Vt., lately devoted a meeting to 
| the suffrage question, in a novel man- 


jner. Dr. Mary B. Sherburne asked 
each member to give one reasun why 


| 
j 
| she wus opposed to the ballot for wo- 
|}men. It turned out that only one 
| member was opposed. 





Mrs. IF’. W. Watson, president of the 
Topeka Federation of Clubs, gave out 
tickets good for shrubs, and redeemed 
the tickets just before Arbor Day, so 
that each woman might plant out two 
The women turned out enthu- 
them. All the 
were given away were 


| 
| shrubs. 
| siastically to get 
| 
| 
| 


shrubs which 


|imported from France and are very 
\ sturdy “Plant them anywhere and 
they will grow,” said Mrs. Watson. 


| The Topeka Capital said: 

“Perhaps the appearance of the 
town won't be altered much this year 
by the new shrubbery which will he 
planted through Mrs. Watson's gener- 
osity, but it is certain that by next 
year the change will be noticeable all 
over town, for the spirea, which will 
he planted today, will be in bloom by 
that time. It will probably take the 
lilacs and the snowballs two years to 
bloom. Each year that the shrubs 
grow they will increase in beauty, and 
they will be a living memorial of Mrs. 
Watson and her administration as 
president of the City Federation. Not 
only will the city be materially beau- 
tified, but Mrs. Watson has created an 
interest in forestry among the city 
women, and the City Federation will 
probably employ some method of cele- 
brating Arbor Day next year.” 





DEBATE OVER “MOTHERS’ DAY.” 


A resolution to set aside Sunday, 
May 10, as Mothers’ Day, introduced 
by Senator Burkett of Nebraska, at 
the request of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, brought on a lively 
debate in the U. S. Senate last week. 
The resolution provided that each offi- 
cial and employee of the Senate wear 
a white flower in honor of his mother. 
that the Fifth 
substituted for the 
resolution. Fulton, Gallin- 
ger, Heyburn, and Teller opposed the 
resolution. Bacon, Bever- 
idge, and Burkett supporied it. 

On of Senator Fulton, the 
resolution was the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, by a vote of 
33 to 14. 

Instead of the sentimental method 
of wearing a white flower in his but- 


Senator Kean moved 


Commandment be 


Senators 


Senators 


motion 
referred to 


ton-hole, any Senator wishing to honor 
his mother would do better to vote to 
give her the little white ballot. 





JOHNSON AS A CAMPAIGNER. 


John A. Johnson threw tradition to 





the | 


|a plurality of 





the winds and transformed the cam- 
paign into a drama of the unexpected 
of pretence. 


among 


abandonment 
out 


by 
He just went 
and talked to wont 
to talk to a in St. 
Peter. Treating? party ties with casual 
contempt, he promised to be himself, 
and sincere, with nothing but 
| his own qualities and his own limita- 


party 
the people 
as he 


them was 


circle of friends 


honest 


tions, if they should make him Goy- 


ernor. lTresently the practical politi- 
cians on both sides began to sit up 
and listen. Wherever he spoke 


| 





|of pneumonia in New York 


he | a short illness, was a great believer in 
| 


left behind him almost as many John- | 


there had been men in 
Test ballots showed him 


esti- 


son yoters as 
the audience. 
in the 


mates 


\nte-election 
that if the 


not exceed 


running. 
declared 

plurality should 50,000, 
Johnson would probably pull through. 
The actual returns gave the President 
161,000 showed 


7862 


and 
Johnson elected Governor by 
votes. It was the most extraordinary 
personal triumph of an era of political 
surprises. 

People from all over the State, who 
went St. Peter just after 
election to a jollification, began to un- 
derstand the mystery. The torch-light 
procession was interrupted and all the 
big formalities deranged because the 


down to 


sleigh in which sat the Governor-elect 
was constantly held up on the streets. 
Now it was a farmer or workingman, 
now a drummer, now a howling boy or 
a blushing little girl who came up and 
stopped it to say, “Good luck, John;’ 
or, “I felt I must get hold of your hand 
once tonight, John.” Everybody felt 
free to interrupt the vehicle of state, 
and always the sleigh stopped, though 
fumed, and always it 
Outside his naiive town 
The tall, curiously 
insecure figure before the footlights 


functionaries 
was “John.” 
it is just the same. 


The mo- 
The 
sympathetic voice searches for a re- 
The 
that 


swells to fit the larger stage. 


bile face becomes passionate. 


note. man 


he 


sponding convinces 
and dead 
earnest, that he is honest himself and 


friend enemy is in 
that he loves and believes in honesty 


and fidelity in public life.—Joseph Gi!- 


pin Pyle in Putnam’s and The Reader | 


for May. 


A MAYOR WHO RELIES ON 


WOMEN. 
lu his address of welcome to the 
Louisiana State Federation of Wo- 


men's Clubs, Mayor Behrman of New 
Orleans said: 

“I am not of those who oppose 
women’s clubs or organizations. I be- 
lieve in them,—not because they have 
existed and have come to stay, but 
because I believe they can be, and are, 
ot the greatest good to every commu- 
nity in which they exist. 

“IT have proven the sincerity of my 
belief in the good that can be accom- 
plished by woman in public life. I 
exerted every influence I could bring 
to bear to aid in the adoption of the 
amendment to the organic law of the 
State, which lodged its inhibition 
against women ‘holding office. The 
adoption of that amendment made it 
possible for me to name a woman as 


factory inspector. The splendid re- 
sults of the untiring work of Miss 
Jean Gordon in that position have 


proven to this community, and entirely 
satisfied me, that no mistake was 
made in her selection. It is mainly 
through the co-operative work of the 
lady members of the Tenement House 
Commission that such good work has 
been accomplished thus far by that 
splendid subordinate branch of the 
City Government, created less than a 
year ago. This is not meant as a re- 
flection against the male members of 
that body. They themselves admit 
that they are encouraged and stimu- 
lated to greater activity by the zeal, 
ardor and indefatigable work of the 
patriotic ladies with wnom they are 
thus assoviated. 

“All of you, no doubt, have read of 
the recent creation of the Public Bath 


Commission. The confidence of the 
community, as well as of the male 
members of the Commission, in the 


success of this undertaking is based 
mainly upon the fact that in the mem- 
bership there are four aoble, unselfish 
and public-spirited women. Here we 
have, therefore, splendid object lessons 
to prove that the work of women in 
such directions is not a mere senti- 
mental idea. They tend not only to 
the elevation and moral maintenance 
of the boards upon which they have 
membership, but actually stimulate 
their male associates to greater activi- 
ty and better work. It is for that very 
reason that I would like to see our 
laws amended further to render wo- 
men eligible to membership on our 
school boards. 

“I take it that the State Federation 
of Women’s Club is as devoted to 
State and civic welfare as to its home 
success and fireside happiness. 

“In that opinion I am borne out by 
my recollection that the State Health 
Conference held recently at Alexan- 
dria recognized this very Federation 
by wisely assigning to it part of the 
great work of the sanitary uplifting of 
our State. All the people of this fair 
city appreciate your work. We feel 
highly honored by your presence, and 
as Chief Executive of New Orleans, I 
wish to assure you of the great pride 
I experience in expressing to you the 
word of welcome of a most hospita- 
ble people.”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Effie M. Hayes. 
Miss Effie M. Hayes, who lately died 


City, after 


one of 
This 


suffrage for women, and was 


the early ones to vote in Boston. 


| should give her a place in your paper, 


Roosevelt | 


|}one of the best 
| for she 


| 365 days in her life all together. 





aside from the fact of her unselfish, 


patient and really heroic life. 

An invalid from infancy, with heart 
trouble, how much she did! She was 
read women I knew, 
never read any trash. She 
read and spoke French and German, 
wrote shorthand, and was an accom- 
plished pianist and excellent music 
teacher. Yet she never went to school 
She 
acquired all this by dint of persistent 
patience, in spite of ill health, for she 
was never strong enough to go to 
school. 

One of the best young musicians of 
Boston, who was her pupil, writes of 
her: “I have always felt that I owed 
whatever small skill I ever had in 





piano playing, together with what is 
really more important, my ability to 
hear and enjoy music deeply, entirely 
to her. She was my guide in these di- 
rections at the time when my taste for 
music was being formed, and to her 
alone, I 4m sure, my tribute should be 
paid, and not to later teachers, who 
only carried out what she had begun.” 

Another writes, “Her cheerfulness 
and her genius for extracting great 
happiness from little things have al- 
ways been a marvel to us.”” That was 
eminently characteristic. —~ 

lier sister, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
surrounded her quiet and fragile life 
with love and care. Miss Hayes had 
a wide circle of friends, and will be 
remembered by many who have 
shared the pleasures of the beautiful 
summer camp on Lake Memphrema- 
gog. G. 


WHO WANTS SUMMER HELP? 

A young woman who fs a good cook, 
but is hampered in getting work be- 
cause of her three little boys (the eld- 


}est eight), would like to cook for a 
camp or a household in the country 
ut moderate waxes. Friends have 








of a tent, and 
live in it, pitching it far 
enough away so that the children 
should not be troublesome, and leav- 
ing them there in care of a young girl, 
a friend of hers, while she went out to 


promised her the loan 


she would 


do her work. Her object is to get a 
summer in the country for her chil- 
dren. The editors of the Woman’s 


Journal know her, and can answer fot 
her as a good cook, and a good wo- 
man, of most amiable disposition. 


A man who once worked about a 
year for the editors of the Journal, 
and was the best man we ever had, 
wants to do outside work about a 
place or on a farm. Can milk a cow, 
drive a horse, care for a garden, etc. 
Is strong, intelligent, sweet-tempered 
and thoroughly trustworthy. Wants a 
place where he can rent a small house 
ur a few rooms, and have his sister 
keep house for him. 





Several Russian girls want places 
to do housework at moderate wages. 
Are willing to go into the country. All 
speak English, and have done house- 
work in their own homes, but have not 
lived out before. 


A sixteen-year-old German. girl, 
speaking some English, absolutely 
faithful and reliable, fond of children 
and with a good gift for getting along 
with them, wants a place as mother’s 
helper or second girl, at small wages, 
for the sake of improving her English. 


An Armenian widow with three chil- 
dren (eldest eight) is willing to go into 
the country and do housework without 
wages, if she can have the children 
with her. 


For the German girl, address Mrs. 


Martha K. Genthe, 24 Sumner St., 
Hartford, Conn.; for the others, ad- 


dress this oftice. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thirty-six States now have compul- 
sory education laws. 

The Palo Alto (Cal.) Times, which 
has warmly advocated granting women 
municipal suffrage in the new city 
charter, says editorially: “It may be 
interesting to know that the plan sug- 
gested has just been incorporated in a 
charter for Still Pond, a small town 
in Maryland. In preparing the char- 
ter, a provision was inserted granting 
the franchise alike to men and wo- 
men. The charter was approved by 
the town, endorsed by the Legislature 
and signed by the Governor. Did you 
ever hear of Still Pond before, or 
would you have heard of it had it not 
been for this action of its people? It 
would help advertise Palo Alto as the 
most advanced town in California to 
place this provision in its charter: but, 
more important than this, it would be 
simply giving justice to the women.” 

Ibo you read the News Letter, the 
ofticial organ of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association? It gives 
all the news about the work of pro- 


gressive women in the State, and 
many valuable suggestions to those 
wishing to form or carry on clubs. 


The April number contains the splen- 
did speeches made at the Hearing be- 
fore the Legislative Committee at Al- 
bany. The News Letter is a paper of 
1 pages, published monthly, for 25 
cents a year. Send subscriptions in 
Stamps or coin to the editor, Harriet 


May Mills, 926 West Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. The New York State 
W. S. A. is the largest in the coun- 
try, and in some respects the best 
managed, Suffragists in other States 
can get from it useful ideas as to 
methods. 


HUMOROUS. 


“The office should seek the man, you 
know.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the 
avowed aspirant, “but I gave it a fair 
chance, and it seemed diffident.”’— 
| Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Rector, to workman going through 
churchyard—“Now, my good man, you 
mustn’t bring your’ wheelbarrow 
through here. Aren't you aware that 
jo is consecrated ground?” “Well, 
zur, I didn’t knaw but what the barry 
j War consecrated too. I borry’d it o’ 
‘the sexton.”—Punch. 


Among the questions in the geogra- 
phy paper was: “Name the zones.” 

One promising youth of 11 years 
wrote: 

“There are two zones, masculine and 
feminine. The masculine is either 
temperate or intemperate; the feml- 
nine is either torrid or frigid.” 


During one of Lady Battersea’s ad- 
dresses on prison life, a lady in the 
audience mentioned that she had once 
lectured in Holloway Gaol. “What 
was the subject?” asked her ladyship. 
“T am afraid you will think it rather 
ironical,” replied the lady, ‘“‘but it was 
entitled ‘Public Holidays, and How to 
keep tem.’ ” 


“Tommy,” said the boy’s father, 
sternly, “where are those six apples I 
j left on the table?’ 

“Father,” said Truthful Tommy, “I 
did not touch one.” 

“Then how is it that there is only 
one apple left?’ demanded the father. 

“That,” replied Tommy, “is the one 
I didn’t touch.”—Chums. 

“Bridget,” said Dennis, timidly, 
“did ye iver think of marryin’?’ 

“Sure, now,” said Bridget, looking 
demurely at her shoe, “sure, now, the 
subject has niver entered me mind.” 

“It’s sorry I am,” said Dennis, and 
he started to leave the room. 

“Wan minute, Dennis,” said Brid- 
get. “Ye'’ve set me thinkin’.”’—Judge. 


Town Visitor (to small applicant for 
a holidayi—What is your father?” 

Small Applicant—* ’E’s me father.” 

T. V.—‘Yes; but what is he?’ 

S. A.—‘Oh! ’E’s me stepfather.” 

T. V.—Yes, yes. But what does he 
do? Does he sweep chimneys, or drive 
busses, or what?” 

S. A. (with dawning light of compre- 
hension)— “O-o-w! No, ’e ain’t done 
nothin’ since we've ‘ad ’im!”—Punch. 





One afternoon Mrs. Murphy ap- 
peared at the settlement house with a 
huge black and blue spot disfiguring 
one side of her face, and one eye near- 
ly closed. “Why, Mrs. Murphy, what 
is the matter?” cried one of the teach- 
ers; and then, realizing that she might 
have asked a tactless question, she 
hastily added, “Well, cheer up, you 
might be worse off.” “Sure an’ I 
might,”’ responded the indignant Mrs. 
Murphy. “I might not be married at 
all!’’—Boston Post. 


At the Congregational meeting Bish- 
op Goodsell was telling how women 
had come to be admitted to the last 
General Conference. He said that 
that always reminded him of a story 
of Bishop James, who was one day 
riding in a train and was horribly 
bored by a man who kept asking ab- 
surd questions about church matters. 
“It is a fact, is it not, that there are 
more women than men in _ your 
church?” asked the bore. “And it is 
also a fact,” said Bishop James, “that 
there are more men than women in 
the state’s prison.’”-—Boston Record. 








THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton’ West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








Se ee ee ee ee 


Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 


Opposite Arlington St. 
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